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SERMON XX. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 





THE CONDITION OF GROWTH AND BLESSEDNESS. 
“Tr is more blessed to give than to receive.” — Acts 20: 35, 


SHOULD the traveler in the south of France chance to pass 
in pruning-time ‘through the extensive vineyards spread over 
hillside and valley, he might think that the vine-dressers were 
engaged in a work of destruction. He-would see the knife 
remorselessly applied to the luxurious growth of the former sea- 
son. He would see the spreading branches which seemed to pro- 
mise an abundant vintage, one after another removed, till a few 
stalks would be all that remained in connection with each plant. 
In his inexperience he might say, “All prospect of fruitage is 
destroyed. No purple clusters will elaborate their nectar; no 
crimson current will flow from the wine-press,” 

But should he return at the proper season, he would find that 
the vine-dresser had pursued a course adapted to secure the largest 
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vintage. The pruning process does not, at first view, seem adapt- 
ed to that end. Experience shows that it is thus adapted. 

There are courses of human action which, at first view, seem to 
be as much at variance with the end designed to be accomplished, 
as the removal of a large portion of the branches of the vine 
seems to be at variance with an abundant vintage. 

Of this character is that implied in the phrase: ‘It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive.” These words as uttered by the Apos- 
tle had primary reference to the bestowment of material charities, 
but the principle involved has a far wider application. A princi- 
ple underlies every precept of God’s word, and the principle is 
always more comprehensive than the rule founded upon it. 

What then is the principle which underlies the affirmation that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive ? 

The words, giving and receiving, indicate a distinction in regard 
to the operations of the human mind. Giving implies activity— 
the exercise of some degree of energy. Receiving implies pas- 
sivity, or only such action as is involved in receiving. There is 
action in receiving. We stretch forth the hand to receive the 
proffered fruit. We give attention to him who would communi- 
cate to us his ideas. There is activity in these and in similar ope- 
rations ; but activity of a different kind from that employed in giv- 
ing the fruit, in originating and communicating the ideas. Hence, 
no violence is done to language or to thought by referring the 

.operations of the soul to two heads—namely, activity and passivity 
—giving and receiving. 

Man desires happiness. He can be happy only as he is a man, 
as his powers are rightly developed and exercised. Whatever 
tends to promote the right development of his powers, to cause 
him to approximate to a perfect man, renders him blessed, happy. 
Hence the principle we are in search of may be stated thus: Man 
finds his fullest development and his highest happiness in benev- 
olent activity. To illustrate this principle will be the object of 
the present discourse. 

I remark, as preparatory to a direct consideration of our propo- 
sition, that nature is constructed in keeping with its truth ; that 
is, nature is as we should expect her to be, this proposition being 
true. We find nature adapted to promote activity. She tells 
man to receive, but calls on him in louder tones to give. She 
extends to him the pendent purple clusters, and bids him receive 
and enjoy them. She leads him to the rustling autumnal corn- 
field, and bids him gather the gold-tipped ears. She spreads out 
before his sense of beauty the violet and the rose, bends over 
him the bow of promise, and “sets her diamonds on the brow of 
night.” But this giving, this appeal to his sense of beauty, to his 
receptivity, is only as a means to an end. She gives him food, 
not as anend, but as a means of imparting vigor for exertion. 
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By the attractions of beauty she fixes his attention, and awakens 
the desire for knowledge. She then gratifies that desire. To his 
reverent questionings she unfolds the principles of science. In 
every thing around him, in the leaflet, in the rock-ribbed hills, in 
the ocean, in the stars, there is science, principles to be known, 
principles, which rightly apprehended, lead to action. Thus, na- 
ture furnishes the incitements and the materials for knowledge, 
and she bids man use that knowledge in giving. She makes 
known to him the laws of vegetation, that he may produce food 
for the hungry. She tells him the secrets of the stars, that he may 
uide the ship across the trackless deep. She commits to his 
Sapetion her swiftest messenger, that he may in a moment com- 
municate his thoughts to those who are far away. Thus, nature 
is perfectly adapted to promote activity in man. 

A second remark preparatory to the discussion before us is, that 
we should expect that activity would be the law of man’s being, 
from the fact that he was made in the image of God. “ My Fa- 
ther worketh hitherto,” says the Saviour, “and I work.” The 
grand example of unceasing labor is thus set us by our heavenly 
Father. His activity is the result of his infinite perfection. That 
which is the result of infinite perfection may reasonably be regard- 
ed as a necessary condition of perfection in man. 

God worketh hitherto. He upholdeth all things by the word 
of his power. He marshals the stars, causing the day-spring to 
know his place, binding the sweet influences of Pleiades, and 
loosing the bands of Orion. He is at work daily around us. Now 
he gives to hillside and valley their spring robe of green, and 
anon spreads over them the white shroud of death. God is 
working all around us, carrying on operations from the most stu- 
pendous to the most minute, and if we are imitators of him, we 
shall find our true life in working. Every stream which rushes 
rejoicingly on its course, every breeze which causes the cloud- 
shadows to flit over the ripening grain, or wakes the whispering 
of the pines, every star which sheds its radiance and moves with 
silent yet resistless energy in its appointed course, tells men to 
be active, to be givers, benefactors after the example of God. 

I pass now to the direct consideration of our proposition, that, 


man’s fullest development and highest happiness are found in 
benevolent activity. 


I. This is true of man’s physical nature. Our physical powers 
do not depend for their growth so much upon receiving as upon 
giving. Food must, indeed, be received. It is the material of 
which bone and sinew and muscle are made. But the assimilat- 
ing process will not take place, bone and sinew and muscle will 
not be formed and strengthened, unless the various parts of the- 
physical system are brought into vigorous exercise. 
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Look at the man of hereditary wealth who thinks it more bless- 
ed to receive than to give. He lies upon silken couches, and the 
four quarters of the globe are taxed to gratify his desires, Com- 
pare his pallid countenance and listless movements with the glow- 
ing countenance and manly tread of one who, through choice or 
necessity, has obeyed God’s law, “six days shalt thou labor,” and 
you will see in the contrast, proof that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive; you will see that, even in respect to our physical 
nature, activity is the condition of its highest life. 

It may be said, that man’s inclinations do not lead him to labor; 
that there is a tendency in our nature to indolence rather than to 
exertion. 

So there is a tendency in the cool waters of the rivulet that 
flows sparkling over the mountain-rocks, to send forth putrid ex- 
halations when diverted from its course and shut up in stagnant 
pools, But let that rivulet flow onward as it was made to flow, 
through forest and meadow to the sea, and the swallow shall dip 
its swift wing in its pure waters, and the flower shall mirror itself 
in its quiet eddies, And so let man’s nature act as God made it 
to act, let it follow the tendencies implanted in the soul when it 
was formed in the image of God, and we shall not hear of tenden- 
cies to indolence. 

It may be said that there is enjoyment in rest, and that rest is 
the opposite of activity. True, but previous activity is a neces- 
sary condition of rest. An idle man can no more enjoy the sweet- 
ness of rest than a blind man can enjoy the beauty of colors. 


II. It is true of man’s mental and spiritual nature, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. The various departments 
of man’s mental or spiritual nature find their fullest develop- 
ment in benevolent activity, and man’s highest happiness is thus 
attained. 

1. The fullest development of the intellect depends upon its 
productive activity. ‘The intellectual man is one who is capable 
of thinking—that js, of, perceiving truth in its various forms, rela- 
tions, and adaptations, of combining truth in theory, of embody- 
ing it in action so as to accomplish certain desirable results. To 
form such a man is the object of intellectual education. 

Now, it is well known that the intellect grows not so much by 
what it receives as by what it gives. It is not like a vessel whose 
elastic sides expand as it is filled. It does not grow like the rock 
by accretion from without. It is rather like the tree whose in- 
crease is the result of its inner life. 

It is true that it must receive somewhat as a condition of its 
activity. Many suppose that education consists in receiving, and 
that a man who possesses a certain amount of knowledge in cer- 
tain departments, is an educated man, and of consequence, that a 
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good teacher is one who has a ready utterance and a clear method 
of communicating knowledge. They repeat the maxim that 
knowledge is power, and are content. 

It is not true, as a universal proposition, that knowledge is 
power. Some degree of knowledge is the necessary condition of 
power, but power is not a necessary consequence of knowledge. 
Only as it prompts to activity, and gives direction to that activity, 
can knowledge be said to be a source of power. 

A large amount of knowledge may be possessed in connection 
with very little mental power. Every observer knows that the 
mental power of men is not always in proportion to their know- 
ledge. ‘There have been men of many tongues who have never 
given an utterance of power. There have been prem | encyclo- 
pedias who could perceive only what is printed in a book, and 
upon whose judgment you would place no more reliance than upon 
the judgment of a child ; while in the varied walks of business, and 
among those whose hands and countenances have been hardened and 
browned by labor and exposure, men far removed from academic 
halls, you will find the clear apprehension and sound practical 
judgment which make their utterance like that of an oracle. Un- 
aided by professional teachers, they have been led to exercise their 
minds and put forth that self-activity which always develops 

ower. 
j No man of mere learning ever swayed an extensive influence. 
Those who have been “the lights and the awakening voices” of 
their generation have been men who gave, who acquired power 
by putting it forth, Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Milton, gave, 
and giving was a cause as well as a consequence of their amazing 
power. From the creations of their own minds, from the treas- 
ures of their own genius, they gave; and in the quickening power 
which they have exerted on all succeeding ages, is seen the truth 
of the declaration that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Not only is the highest intellectual power thus developed, but 
there is greater enjoyment in those mental acts which come under 
the head of giving than in those which come under the head of 
receiving. No doubt there is pleasure in receiving the clearly 
expressed thoughts of others; but there is a higher pleasure in 
thinking for one’s self. There is pleasure in beholding the brilliant 
wild flower which the botanist has carefully preserved in his col- 
lection ; but there is a higher pleasure in beholding that flower 
in the wild gorge of its mountain-home, and when nodding in the 
freshness of the mountain-breeze. Truths perceived in their virgin 
freshness, thoughts which are one’s own by right of original dis. 
covery, are the ministers of the highest intellectual enjoyment. 

The action of the human mind is not confined to intellectual 
operations, nor are its highest intellectual operations performed 
for merely intellectual ends. The highest forms of intellectual 
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"feu have been developed by means of activity put forth for 
enevolent ends. If we refer to the past, we shall find that the 
men who have consecrated their energies to high moral purposes 
have developed the highest forms of humanity. 

At first view, it may seem that the testimony of history is ad. 
verse to our assertion. It is certain that the common impressions 
of men are opposed to it. It is commonly supposed that there is 
some degree of conflict between the claims of greatness and the 
claims of benevolence, that it requires the cruel ambition of Cesar, 
or the reckless impiety of Byron, to develop the highest forms of 

ower. 

We admit that many have attained ‘‘a bad eminence,” that the 
ranks of so-called heroes have been filled with selfish and wicked 
men. But after all, I think it will appear, that in almost every 
department of human effort, the very highest power has been 
wielded by men who gave themselves to their country and their 
race. 

Why are the names of Hampden and Washington reverenced in 
all enlightened lands as no om names are reverenced? What 
enabled the untitled Commoner to direct the counsels of England 
in the most critical period of her history? What enabled Wash- 
ington to give his country a place among the nations of the earth? 
W hat gave him his calm wisdom, his concentration of energy, his 
inflexible perseverance, his controlling influence? It was his love 
of country, his sublime devotion to duty. He gave himself with- 
out reserve to the good of his country and of his race. It was 
this which rendered him peerless among warriors and statesmen, 
though perhaps in native endowments he may have been equaled 
or even surpassed by many. It was this which brought him into 
such intimate relations with truth and justice, that even the gifted 
Hamilton confessed, that whenever he had differed in judgment 
from his chief, experience had, in almost every instance, shown that 
he was in error. 

The student of English history will not hesitate to place Oliver 
Cromwell at the head of the sovereigns of England. Even his 
enemies admit that he wielded a personal power greater than was 
ever wielded by a Plantagenet. When Cromwell held the Eng- 
lish scepter, an Englishman was safe even under the shadows of 
the Vatican. Without claiming for him the sublime purity of 
purpose which we claim for Hampden and Washington, we may 
claim (and truth long crushed to earth by the falsehoods of Hume 
will vindicate that claim) that his grand object was to give a good 
government to England, and to promote the interests of the Pro- 
testant Church throughout the world. The energy which enabled 
him to organize battalions before whose iron hail and impetuous 
charge the troops of the perjured Stuart were as grass before the 
mower, was inspired by no selfish purpose. The letters written 
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in his name by his Latin secretary John Milton, who, with all his 
genius, felt no degradation in serving under such a chief, breathe 
a spirit of enlarged philanthropy and of deep regard for the 
Church of God, such as is found in no state papers that the world 
has seen. The highest military and civic energy is here seen in 
connectior with high moral purpose. 

If we turn to the records of intellectual power — if we look at 
greatness as it has appeared in authorship, we shall find that the 
grandest productions of mental power have been called forth by 
the stimulus of high benevolent purpose. Milton assures us, and 
we may well believe him, that his object in writing Paradise Lost 
was “the glory of God through the honor and instruction of his 
country.” It was this high purpose which led to the production 
of an epic before which all others “ pale their ineffectual fires.” 

To glance at another department of intellectual effort. There 
is no name among the moral philosophers of the race that can be 

laced before that of the humble New-England pastor, Jonathan 

dwards. Why was he, to use the language of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, ‘unsurpassed, perhaps unmatched, by any among mortals”? 
Was pecuniary profit or human glory the motive which led him to 
write those works which placed him at once in the highest rank, 
in the estimation of the thinkers of Europe? No; he sought to 
do good by defending the truth of God. All the productions of 
his wondrous intellect were prompted by a desire to do good and 
to glorify God. 

So with his great compeer Bishop Butler. With less clear 
views of evangelic truth, yet with an honest purpose to serve his 
generation and the cause of righteousness, he elaborated his Anal- 
ogy, than which no more enduring monument of thought has 
been erected by the power of man. 

It is then more blessed to give than to receive, because the 
highest forms of intellectual power have resulted from the stimu- 
lus of a benevolent purpose. 


III. The affections occupy a prominent place in our mental 
economy. They may be said to be the seat of happiness. What- 
ever touches them, touches the issues of life. A knowledge of 
the true law of their working is therefore as important to him who 
would be happy, as the law of gravitation to him who would erect 
a stable structure. 

To be the object of sympathy, of affection, is one of the strong- 
est desires of the soul. Even the outlaw, whose creed is misan- 
thropy, and whose employment is violence, desires the affections 
of his kind. Expressions of compassionate interest, a tone of 
sympathy, has often calmed his teripestuous passions, and per- 
“— turned him from the evil of his ways. 

here is no power like that of love. What labors and sacrifices 


/ 
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has it not prompted and sustained! Toils which the wealth of 
Ind could not purchase, are ever ready at its call. It has led the 
shrinking maiden to meet unappalled dangers and sufferings before 
which the mail-clad warrior would flee in —- 

Those who would sway the scepter of power have often forgot. 
ten the strength of love. They have appealed to force instead of 
affection, and have dug the dungeon and driven the stake. Those 
who have been ambitious of founding extensive empires have 
founded them on force. The great exile of St. Helena saw clearly 
the truth in this matter, and contrasted the empires founded on 
force with that of Jesus Christ founded upon love — which had 
existed for more than 1800 years, and still had subjects ready to 
die-for their king. Yes, blessed be God, the God of love, there 
are thousands scattered throughout the earth who, under the 
constraining influence of the love of Christ, would die for him to- , 
day, did he require the sacrifice. Many a feeble woman, should 
the Saviour require the sacrifice of her life, would throw herself 
on the promise, “ As thy day-is so shall thy strength be,” and cheer. 
fully ascend the scaffold or embrace the stake. 

God appeals to love as the strongest principle of human action. 
He sets before men the love which led him to give his only-be- 
gotten Son. 

Now this powerful principle, like all other principles of our na- 
ture, is strengthened by exercise, and in its exercise is found the 
highest enjoyment of man. It is more blessed, is a greater source 
of happiness, to exercise affection toward worthy objects of affec- 
tion, than to be ourselves the object of affection. The father, the 
mother, the sister, the friend, knows from experience the truth of 
this assertion. 

The happy man is he who obeys God’s all-comprehending law 
of love. The faithful minister who cherishes a life-long interest 
in the people of his charge, who loves those over whom the 
Holy Ghost has made him an overseer, who loves those who do 
not love his Master nor their own souls, who watches with 
prayerful solicitude for opportunities of so commending to them 
the love of Christ, as to awaken in their hearts a corresponding 
love, who, under the constraining influence of that love, practices 
self-denial, and goes about doing good, is a happy man. He is 
‘ happy in his work, happy in his sympathy, happy in his self- 

denial, and happy in the results of his labors. He is happy just 
in proportion as he devotes himself in God’s appointed way to the 
happiness of others. 

e missionary, whom the love of Christ sends to far-distant 
lands, exchanging the refinements of Christian civilization for the 
degradation of heathenism, isa happy man. Henry Martyn might 
have staid at Cambridge where he had gathered academic laurels. 
Surrounded by admiring friends, and enjoying all the means of 
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mental culture and mental luxury, he might have lived for him- 
self. But the love of Christ constrained him to devote himself to 
India. The reader of his journal will see how great were the 
sacrifices he made and the sufferings he endured, but will not 
conclude that he was less happy than he would have been had he 
continued to reside within the walls of the university. He gave 
himself to Christ and to the cause of benevolence, and found it 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

We have thus glanced at some portions of our nature, which 
show that a life of benevolent activity contributes to the fullest 
development and highest happiness of man. 

The religion of Christ requires us to lead such alife. It requires 
us to labor. It tells us, whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might. It tells us to love our neighbor as ourself. It 
tells us to do good, tocommunicate. It bids us give our property, 
our influence, our sympathies, ourselves to the work of doing good, 
and assures us that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

From what has been said, we see that the requirements of Christ- 
ianity are in accordance with the nature of man. The self-denial 
and self-sacrifice required by Christianity, are no less required 
by the nature of man. And thus it appears that Christianity is 
adapted to form the highest style of man. 

My hearers, you desire to be happy. It is a lawful desire. God 
implanted it in your nature. God Limeelf desires your happiness. 
In order to be happy, you must pursue the course ordained by 
God, and not the course suggested by the selfishness of our fallen 
nature. God directs us to seek for happiness in doing good; or 
rather, he directs us to lead a life of benevolent activity, and 
makes himself responsible for our happiness. By his ordination 
and arrangement, the charity which seeketh not her own always 
. secures the largest amount of happiness. You know that you 
have been unhappy in proportion as you have been selfish, and 
happy in proportion as you bave been influenced by true benevo- 
lence. ‘Love thyself last” was a precept of one who noted the 
workings of human nature with an accuracy unsurpassed by man 
—a precept dictated by prudential considerations. We have a 
higher law than the law of prudence; we have a diviner wisdom 
than can be drawn from the pages of Shakspeare. We have the 
example and the wisdom of the divine Redeemer. 

Let us avail ourselves of his wisdom. Let us follow his ex- 
ample. From this day and this hour, let us be more earnest, en- 
ergetic, and persevering in efforts to do good. 
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SERMON XXI.* 


BY REV. ROBERT DAVIDSON, D.D. 





PIETY COMPATIBLE WITH THE MILITARY LIFE. 


‘* AnD the soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, And what shall we do? And 
he said unto them, Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely ; and be content 
with your wages.”—LUKE 3: 14, 


THE theme which is presented for your consideration to-night 
is one which, it is hoped, will need no apology, as being suitable 
at once to the troublous times in which we live, and to the special 
object which has called us together, the ordination of a chaplain 
for the army. Without further preface it is proposed to show 
that piety is not incompatible with the military life, but is, on the 
contrary, imperiously demanded by its peculiar exigencies. 

Let me not be misunderstood or misrepresented as if I were 
an apologist for war, or were desirous of disguising its horrors, 
War is anevil. It is a calamity to be deprecated and deplored. 
It is never to be waged without the direst necessity. The ini- 
tiative in offensive war, for conquest or revenge, should never be 
taken by a Christian nation. But while our prayer is, that God 
would “scatter the men that delight in war,” we are not of the 
fanatical band who denounce all war, defensive as well as aggress- 
ive. We have no sympathy with the modern non-resistance, no- 
human-government soceities. We desire to be ranked with those 
who, while they do not justify offensive wars, are nevertheless far 
from pronouncing defensive wars equally and of necessity unjust, 

I. In attempting to demonstrate that piety is compatible with 
the military life, it is a satisfaction to find ourselves sustained by 
the authority of holy Scripture. 

It is, indeed, alleged, that the Gospel breathes a spirit of love; 
that it inculcates philanthropy; that Jesus will have none but the 
meek for his followers; that his kingdom is not of this world, 
else would his servants fight; that the triumph of the Gospel 
will be consummated in the spear being beaten into a plow- 
share, and the sword into a pruning-hook, in the breaking up of 
military schools, and the forgetting of the art of war. 

True, the Gospel does breathe a spirit of philanthropy and 
love, but it is not indiscriminate. It does encourage the mild sen- 


* Delivered before the Presbytery of New-York, at the ordination of Rev. Alexan- 
der Proudfit, as a Chaplain for the army, in Madison Avenue Church, New-York, Sep- 
tember 10th, 1862, Published by request. 
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timents of forbearance and pity, but are these emotions to be 
felt only towards those who invade our dwellings with deadly 
weapons in their hands and slaughter in their hearts? Are we 
to feel no tender love, no moving pity towards our wives, our 
daughters, our sisters, our neighbors, our friends about to fall a 
prey to the ruthless assailants who insult our quiet? Do we owe 
nothing to the thousand social and civil ties that bind us to our 
country, and to that government under which we have attained 
prosperity and happiness without a parallel? Can the Gospel bid 
us look calmly on and behold the torch tossed on high and wit- 
ness the ruin of every interest we have been taught to hold dear 
and precious, and bind our hands, so that we dare not in our con- 
science oppose the tempest of fire and blood? We must have strong 
proof before we can believe it agreeable to the will of God that we 
should love our enemies better than our friends, and passively 
expose the lovely, the innocent, the helpless, to the diabolical pas- 
sions of merciless ruffians. If he that provideth not for his own 
household is denounced in Scripture as worse than an infidel, 
what maledictions must be reserved for him who neglects or re- 
fuses to protect his household ? 

Again ; the God of nature is the God of revelation. He there- 
fore who would entirely suppress the instincts of nature is guilty 
of libeling the wisdom of the Most High. Self-preservation is 
well styled the first law of nature: to rise in self-defense is an in- 
stinct universal and immediate. But there is an instinct even 
stronger than this. The most diminutive bird will face the rob- 
ber of her nest, and lose all fear of self to protect her brood. 
What must be the force of that maternal instinct that urges the 
delicate woman into the jaws of danger to rescue her babe? 
When the steamer Golden Gate was burned the other day, a 
lady approached one of the passengers with an infant in her arms, 
ae another three years old at her side, and asked him: “Can you 
save my child?” “I do not know,” he replied, “that I shall be 
able even to save myself.” “If my children,” said she, “can be 
saved, I will consent to be burned in those raging flames.” Noth- 
ing further is known of her, except that her children were saved 
while she herself perished, probably while providing heroically _ 
for them. And can we believe that the God of nature who im- 
planted these instincts in our breasts, will issue a revelation en- 
joining their utter extirpation? If all self-defense is unwarrant- 
able, why did our Creator give us that disposition to displeasure so 
quick to rise on the infliction of an injury? If all anger, not 
merely when inordinate or excessive, but in itself and essentially, 
be sinful, why are we charged in Scripture, “‘ Be ye angry, and 
sin not ;” implying that there may be instances of anger without 
sin? If all indignation be blameworthy, what meant the scourge 
of cords, and the flash of the eye, when Christ drove the profane 
traders out of the Temple ? 


. 
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Nor let us be told that the spear and the sword aae to be turned 
into the peaceful implements of agricultu.e. This is a prediction 
not a command ; and when all the world shall be imbued with 
the spirit of the Gospel, then will it be fulfilled to the letter. But 
those times have not-yet come. Till offensive war ceases, self. 
defense is not precluded ; and the Christian soldier may gird hig 
sword upon his thigh without a —— and,in fighting the battles 
- oo country, feel confident that he is not the less serving the 

ord. 
Let us turn to the Scriptures, and examine their positive deci- 
s1ons, 

If we open the Old Testament, we find Jehovah continually re. 
cognized as the.God of battles and the Lord of hosts. The an- 
gel-captain marched before the army of Israel. When battle was 
joined, many fell down, “for the war was of God.” The Book 
of Psalms is prescribed to us by apostolic authority as our man- 
ual of devotion, and therein we meet with the following exclama- 
tion to be sung to the Lord with melody in our hearts: “ Blessed 
be the Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight!” Many pious people seem to have thought 
that the martial part of the book of Psalms had become obsolete 
and useless to us; but the history of the world moves in cycles; 
it repeats itself; and the events of the present day tend to shed 
new light on the meaning, force, and applicability of that portion 
of God’s word. 

If we consult the New Testament, we hear John the Baptist 
as he stands by the sacred stream addressing his discourse to va- 
rious classes of hearers, rebuking liypocrites and infidels, recom- 
mending charity to the rich, and charging the tax-gatherers to 
avoid extortion. The soldiers of Herod chanced to be passing 
by on their way from Galilee to Arabia, to prosecute the war 
against King Aretas, and when they demanded what they should 
do, he did not rail at them as legalized murderers, nor did he re 
quire them to relinquish the profession of arms. He only con- 
tented himself with directing them, in the words of our text, to 
refrain from insolence, oppression, false accusation, mutiny, and 

illage. 
We find, moreover, two centurions distinguished for their piety, 
neither of whom was required to resign his office. 

Our Lord, at the close of the last paschal supper, warned his disci- 
ples to be prepared for an approaching change in their circumstan- 
ces. He was now to be taken from them, and they would encounter 
many dangers, against which they should manfully provide. ‘“ He 
that hath a purse let him take it, and likewise his scrip ;” of course 
the purse and the scrip were to be used in their appropriate way ; 
‘and he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.” 
It is equally obvious that the sword was to be used in the only 
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' appropriate way in which a sword could be used. When one of 


the two swords among them, was shortly after drawn to smite a 
familiar of the high-priest in the garden, Christ simply said, 
“ Put up thy sword into thy sheath; how shall the Scripture be 
fulfilled,” that is, if successful resistance should be made? As he 
had resolved to yield himself a prisoner, it was unnecessary to 
contend. Neither would Christ countenance resistance to a law- 
ful magistrate. But he neither rebuked Peter for wearing a sword 
in his presence, nor even for drawing it, nor did he order him to 
fling it away, but simply to sheathe it. What else he added was 
predictive or declaratory in its character, not minatory. 

Nor is this all. The Scriptures no where recognize the tame 
and servile doctrines of non-resistance and passive obedience, 
broached by the flippant Sacheverell in the time of Queen Anne, 
and lately revived by some fanatics in the United States, who 
made up in venom what they lacked in violence, and eompen- 
sated themselves for abstaining from arms by a sharper war of 
words and increased acrimony of temper. On the contrary, the 
Scriptures distinctly lay it down as a fundamental principle, that 
government is ordained of God for the benefit of the governed, 
and they unequivocally sanction a firm and manly vindication 
of personal and civil rights. Thrice did Paul avail himself of 
this sanction; at Philippi, before the high-priest, and before Fes- 
tus. Our Saviour also complained of the officer who struck him, 
as guilty of injustice, and challenged him and his other accusers 
rather to convict him by fair proof, of the offenses alleged against 
him. Herein he himself furnishes an interpretation of his cele- 
brated maxim: “If they smite thee on one cheek, turn the other 
also.” Rather than seek private revenge we should submit to a 
double wrong, and bear repeated injuries patiently, in preference 
to redressing a single grievance with a vindictive temper, by tak- 
ing the law into our own hands, But his example proves that he 
never meant to interdict us from any lawful endeavors to protect 
our persons or our property, or from a respectful appeal to the 
constituted authorities of the land. It is not from the rag se 
therefore, they derive support, who deny us the privilege of main- 
taining our civil and political rights, if need be, to the last ex- 
tremity. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, moreover, that it is from the 
camp the Scriptures borrow some of their most stirring imagery. 
Is it credible that this most inspiriting and graphic analogy would 
be exhibited by the sacred writers so often and so earnestly had 
the military life been an abomination to God, utterly wicked and 
unjustifiable, of unmixed evil, and every way to be discouraged ? 
Would the serene and tranquil duties of the Christian life be so 
fondly and fitly symbolized by emblems that were indelibly odious 
and profane ? 
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We have now examined the testimony of Scripture, and find 
it, as we think, conclusive in our favor. Having thus driven our 
antagonists from the post in which they had fortified themselves, 
and leaving no enemy behind our steps, we may advance to a se- 


cond argument showing directly the compatibility of piety with 
the military life. 


II. There is nothing in the nature of the military life which 
forbids, but on the contrary, much that requires the exercise of 
piety. 

This may be made to appear from a consideration of the dan- 
gers of the camp, the vices of the camp, the rules of war, and 
the duty of patriotism. 

1. The dangers of the camp. 

It is hardly necessary to dilate on the perils of a campaign ; not 
merely the hair-breadth escapes of the battle-field, but the more 
insidious and equally fatal perils arising from exposure, unwhole- 
some food, malaria, fevers, etc. Soldiers are more than any other 
men exposed to continual danger. Other men may use precau- 
tions against danger, or may fly from death ; it is a point of honor 
with the soldier to meet it. Who, then, needs the constant influ- 
ence of religion more than he? who more needs habitual prepar- 
ation for death? who more needs the presence of a faithful minister 
of Christ to point out the way of salvation, and speak consolation 
in the last extremity? It is not true that such considerations 
would unman him, and must therefore be kept out of view. They 
who feel best prepared to meet death, are not likely to be the most 


timorous ; rather they will be the most courageous, because their 
consciences are at peace. 


2. The vices of the camp. 


The atmosphere of the camp is too often unfriendly to strict 
virtue. But grant all this; it only shows the greater need of 
piety and its ministers, to purify and reform: as the invisible 


eity walked nightly through the camp of Israel, and shed a 
hallowed influence over the spot. 


8. The rules of war. 

The time was, when barbarous and vindictive atrocities stained 
the annals of warfare. But a more humane code has succeeded. 
International law is better understood. Quarter is given to a 
yielding foe. Every thing that can mitigate the horrors of war 
is encouraged, and a prisoner of war is set at liberty on his parole 
of honor. According to the humane and honorable rules of mod- 
ern warfare, there is no reason why the precincts of a camp may 
not be as moral as the streets of a city, or even more so; for mar- 
tial discipline is far more vigilant and efficient than the civil 

olice. 


4, The Christian duty of patriotism furnishes another argument 
pertinent to our purpose. 
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Every good Christian is bound to be a good patriot, and to de- 
fend his country whenever that country calls. There is no clash- 
ing of duties here. The Christian may be a soldier, and the sol- 
dier should be a Christian. 

Patriotism is a Christian duty. The Christian is enjoined to 
seek the prosperity of the city and country wherein he dwells, 
and to pray for all that are in authority. He is directed to honor 
and obey magistrates, and to contribute to the expenses of the 
commonwealth; to obey the laws; to exhibit loyalty, and to be 
guiltless of sedition. If he knows any that are exposed to dan- 
ger, he is charged to exert himself for their rescue. He is to re- 
gard the magistrate as bearing the sword not in vain, to execute 
wrath upon evil-doers; and he is to be subject for conscience’ 
sake. But we need not enlarge on this topic, when we have so 
shining an instance in the Christian’s Lord and Master, Jesus of 
Nazareth, of whom the poet has said, with equal truth and beauty: 


“ He was himself a Patriot. To the earth, 
To all mankind, a Saviour was he sent, 
And all he loved with a Redeemer’s love. 
Yet still his warmest love, his tenderest care, 
His life, his heart, his blessings, and his mournings, 
His smiles, his tears, he gave, Jerusalem, 
To thee, his country! Though, with prophet’s eye, 
He saw the future sorrows of the world ; 
And all the miseries of the human race, 
From age to age, rehearsed their parts before him ; 
Yet still, o’er Zion’s walls alone he hung, 
Thought of no trench but that round Zion cast, 
Beheld no widows mourn but Israel’s daughters, 
Beheld no slaughter but of Israel’s sons ; 
On them alone the tears of heaven he dropped, 
Dwelt on the horrors of their fate, and sighed.” 


The true patriot, the true Christian must be willing to confer 
benefits, and to sacrifice himself to do so, like the lamp which is 
consumed in serving others, though no mortal tongue shall ever 
repeat his name, no glory-chaplet ever deck his brow. He must 
consent to plunge into the gulf, though the earth that closes over 
him bury alike in hopeless oblivion his person and his fame. He 
must consent to the sacrifice of his reputation even, if the cause 
of his country or of his God demands it. “ His record is on high,” 
and his character may not always lie under an eclipse. The name 
of Sergeant Champe, of Lee’s legion, will descend with honorto 
posterity, wherever the history of the American Revolution shall 

e studied, or Cooper’s charming fiction of Harvey Birch be ad- 
mired, 

Say not that we unnerve the hero’s arm, by taking away ambi- 
tion or the love of glory, as the chief incentive that should stimu- 
late his exertions. Were we to take it away, it would only be to 
substitute a higher motive. But, in truth, we do not wholly re- 
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move it; we only moderate and regulate it, and render it more 

efficient by making it more pure. 
Thus have we seen, from a review of the dangers of the ca 

of the vices of the camp, the humanity of the rules of war, and 

the Christian duty of patriotism, that so far from piety being pro- 

perly expelled from the a there is in fact no field where her 

influence is more needed, or where she may gather greener laurels, 


IIT. But we may be told, that this is plausible enough in theory, 
but can never be reduced to practice. This renders a third line 
of argument necessary to sustain the proposition before us. We 
have many illustrious examples of the actual compatibility of 
piety and martial valor. 

True piety abates nothing from true courage. Never were there 
bolder or more successful leaders than Joshua, David, Nehemiah, 
and the Maccabees. Two Roman centurions are held up as saints 
in the New Testament; to one of whom our Lord himself testified 
as of surpassing faith, while an angel bore witness of the other, 
that his prayers and alms had gone up as a memorial to heaven, 
And perhaps I might not go amiss, if I were to allude to a third 
centurion, who, when scribes and priests were crucifying their 
Lord, spoke out at the foot of the cross he was set to guard, and 
declared his conviction, that truly this was the Son of God. I 
might refer to the Thundering Legion and the Theban Legion, 
famed in history at once for bravery and piety. I might point to 
that interesting moment when Bruce’s army knelt at Bannockburn, 
“ They yield,” cried the impetuous Edward ; “see, they kneel for 
mercy!” ‘They do,” replied Umfraville, “but not for ours. On 
that field those men will conquer or die.” 

The briefest reference only can be here made to the religious 
wars of the Swedes, the Netherlanders, and the Scottish Cove- 
nanters. ‘Those wars abound with brilliant proofs of the combin- 
ation of courage and devotion. 

In the Parliamentary army, with Baxter for a chaplain, vicious 
practices were unknown, and prayers were observed night and 
morning in all the tents, Cromwell, whose sincerity, after two 
centuries of tory aspersion, is now at. last beginning to be admit- 
ted, adopted for his motto, that ‘‘ to cope with men of honor, they 
must have men of religion.” So he formed his invincible Iron- 
sides, “ whose faces were like the faces of lions, and who were 
swift as the roes upon the mountains.” 

It is only necessary to mention the names of Col. Gardiner, of 
Capt. Blackadder, of Capt. Hedley Vicars, of General Havelock 
and his Saints, no less men of mark than Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
and for the same reason. Admiral Duncan was an elder in the 
Scottish Kirk; and after the victory of Camperdown (1797) had 
prayers and thanksgiving on deck. 





— 
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In the American armies, we point with laudable pride to Wash- 
ington, who was a communicant and aman of prayer; and to 
oe officers of the Revolution ; to Ool. Warner, who prayed at 
the battle of Bennington at the head of his regiment, and then 
called out, ‘Now, boys, for work!” to Capt. Dodge, of New- 
Hampshire, a godly man, who said he never saw such prayer- 
meetings as in the Revolutionary army; to a multitude of brave 
officers who were ruling elders in the Church—Gen. Morgan, Gen. 
Pickens, Col. Campbell, Col. James Williams, who fell at King’s 
Mountain, Col. Cleaveland, Col. Shelby, Col. Sevier, Col. Bratton, 
Major Dickson, and Major Samuel Morrow. 

And there were many godly ministers who served as chaplains 
during that momentous war. Dr. John Rodgers of New-York, 
Mr. Greer of Pennsylvania, Dr. Spring of Newburyport, Dr. 
John Mason of New-York, Dr. McWhorter, Mr. James Arm- 
strong and the martyr, Mr. Caldwell, of New-Jersey, with Rev 
John Woodhull, then of Leacock, afterwards of Freehold, who 
wrote home August 11th, 1776: “ We have prayers at seven 
o'clock, morning and evening, when the whole battalion attends, 
and behaves with much propriety.” 

There were other divines who bore arms, as Dr. James Hall, of 
North-Carolina; Professor William Graham, of Virginia, who was 
elected captain.of a company; Dr. Ashbel Green, who acted as 
one of the minute-men. At the battle of White Plains, Mr. Allen 
rushed forward as a volunteer. Mr. Turnbull fought on foot 
among the men with whom he had just been praying.. Mr. Gano, 
a Baptist clergymen, deserves special mention. He was an army 
chaplain, and his sermons were remembered by the soldiers for 
forty years afterward. Being of small stature, he was called 
“Christ’s light-infantry man ;” but his soul must not Be measured 
by his stature, for in the battle of White Plains, he stood in front 
of his regiment, exposed to the hottest fire. He did this for the 
avowed purpose of inspiriting and encouraging his troops. 

Nor was the war of 1814 without its examples of piety, both in 
the army and the navy. Commodore Perry, upon entering Lake 
Erie, sent on shore for a clergyman, to hold religious services on 
shipboard. He attributed his subsequent preservation to the in- 
fluence of prayer. Commodore McDonough was a pious man, and 
always read prayers himself at the burial of aseaman. He read 
prayers just hehe engaging in battle at Plattsburgh, on the deck 
of the Saranac. That battle was fought on Sunday, against the 
remonstrances of the British general’s chaplain, who predicted 
nothing but defeat ; “‘ for,” said he, “ you are going to fight on the 
Lord’s day against a man who fears the Lord.” 

Spel Anker Jackson, although at that time far from possess- 
ing the religious character he bore at his death, told his pastor, the 
late Dr. Allan D: Campbell, that he knew he should beat the ene- 
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my at New-Orleans; “ for,” said he, “‘ we had more than two thou- 
sand praying men among the volunteers.” 

The battle of New-Orleans was also fought on Sunday, and it 
is a coincidence worthy of note, as already published to the world 
through the press, and not out of place to be mentioned here in 
passing, that a number of unsuccessful battles have been fought 
on Sunday, and that in all these battles the party attacking was 
' the one defeated. These battles are, besides the ancient one of the 
Maccabees, the modern ones of Quebec, Plattsburgh, Monmouth, 
New-Orleans, Waterloo, Big Bethel, Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, Som- 
erset, Winchester, Pittsburgh Landing, and Fair Oaks. It may sa- 
vor of presumption to interpret na, 5 ony | the judgments of di- 
vine Providence, or to pronounce who are favorites of Heaven, or 
who are the reverse, but the historical facts just adverted to are 
certainly in harmony with the jealous care with which God has 
always guarded the institution of the Sabbath ; and it is here re- 
levant to our subject to add, that we may infer the value of faith- 
ful chaplains, who know how to stand up for God and his holy 
d 


ay. 

Fit to be ranked alongside of the pious chieftains already enu- 
merated, I should name Colonel Alexander R. Thomson, who fell 
in the Florida war at O-kee-cho-bee. This gallant officer hada 
furlough in his pocket, granted on account of his shattered health, 
but disdained to avail himself of it on the eve of an engagement, 
The evening before he fell, he had a meeting for social prayer in 
his tent. He received his fatal wound as he was leading on his 
regiment, with the words: “Men, remember to what regiment 
you belong!” 

While we record former instances of pious valor, it is gratifying 
to be able té say that there is no deterioration in our own day. 
During the present unhappy contest, prayer has abounded. Chap. 
lains have not been backward to offer their services, and whether 
with or without chaplains, the men have been known to meet to pray 
by dozens and by scores, and sometimes even by hundreds, in the 
tent, the hospital, and down in the orlop-deck. It has been thought 
that the number of conversions during the last eighteen months 
among the army and navy, has been greater than would probably 
have occurred among the same men had they remained at their 
homes, for they had had the Gospel and its precious truths brought 
nigh to their consciences with peculiar and unwonted freedom and 
force. Many of our officers and privates are meh who have known 
the power of religion in their own souls; and Mitchel and Foote 
are as well qualified to lead a prayer-meeting or to deliver an ex- 
hortation, as to maneuver a division, or command a flotilla of gun- 
boats, 

It is stated of the late Colonel Russell, of the Tenth Connecti- 
cut regiment, that he asked Governor Buckingham for an evan- 
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lical chaplain, to make, as he said himself, his soldiers the best 
of troops. He was not a Christian himself — Ae the reverse ; 
but he bad noticed that the bravest and most reliable men in dan- 
ger, were the religious ones. The Governor cheerfully accorded 
his request, kindly adding, that one who felt so anxious about his 
men becoming Christians, ought to feel some concern for himself. 
The admonition was not lost. The Colonel sought, from a brother 
officer, how he might save his soul, and gave his heart to the Lord. 
He fell soon after at Roanoke, leading on his men to victory. 

And I may be pardoned for mentioning, that just before the bril- 
liant circle-sailing at Port Royal, one of the seamen on board the 
Seminole, a man who was converted in a signal manner only a short 
time ago, obtained permission to retire to a convenient place with 
his praying companions, and for a few minutes they commended 
themselves and their cause to God; and it will not be deemed su- 
perstitious by the present audience, if it is added, that in serena 
answer to their prayers, not one of that crew was wounded in the 
engagement. 

An inviting field opens before us, of incident and anecdote, and 
it requires an effort to abstain from occupying it. Indeed, our 
topic has been so extensive and so fruitful, that it is hard to bring 
it within ordinary limits, and the chief difficulty has been that of 
selection and condensation. But in view of the remaining duties 
of the occasion, and of your patience, much has been and must be 
left unsaid. 

Our subject teaches us— 

Ist. That since just wars are lawful, and have the sanction of 
the Almighty, we are authorized and encouraged to pray for the 
divine blessing on our arms. 

2d. Christians are not out of the line of duty in taking up arms 


‘at their country’s call, to repel invasion, to repress insurrection, or 


to maintain the Constitution and the laws. 

3d. Ministers have an interesting field of usefulness before them, 
which they should not be slow to enter, as chaplains in the army 
and navy, in-camps and hospitals. 

4th. It is an object worth the labors and efforts of Christian 
people, to introduce a healthy, religious influence into our ships, 
forts, and camps, through the regular preaching of the Gospel, the 
distribution of religious and moral books, the promotion of Sab- 
bath observance, and the discountenancing of profanity, intemper- 
ance, gambling, and lewdness. 

5th. Military men, instead of ignoring or being ashamed of the 
Christian character, should be faithful soldiers of Christ; and 
while they are personally brave and without reproach, should give 
— facility to faithful chaplains in the exercise of their peculiar 
unctions. 


‘Time forbids us to expand these few hints. What has been 
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said must suffice. We have plucked a leaf from the Olive of 
Gethsemane to twine with the ambitious Laurel, not because the 
are kindred plants, but with the hope that the bitterness of the 
one may be tempered by the sweetness of the other. 
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PASTORAL LETTER. 


Tux following letter, written on the last Sabbath in August, 1862, in 
mid-ocean, by a pastor to his flock, has been sent for publication in the 
“ Prayer-Meeting.” The same pen has already enriched the pages of the 
Nationa Preacuer this year. The name is omitted by request. 


‘*To tHe BeLovep Prarine Ones at Home: 


and we grow more like-minded 4s 


“ Ow this last Sabbath and day of we constantly meet to seek together 


summer, I take my pen, within a 
week’s sail of the coast of Europe, 


new supplies of that heavenly grace 
we so much need to press us on to 


to speak a few words to you out of God? These, I take it, are some of 


the fullness of my heart. 

“ Why is it, do you suppose, that, 
whether at home or abroad, on the 
land or the ocean, a pastor’s heart 
turns with special and peculiar inter- 
est and affection to those of his charge 
who sustain the weekly prayer-meet- 
ing? Why do they seem most dear 
to him whose voices are habitually 
heard in prayer and exhortation, and 
in the sweet songs of Zion, when 
God’s people assemble for the social 
worship of their heavenly Father ? 
Is it not because prayer is the power 
of the Church, and they who most 
abound in the spiritual exercise of 
that power are fairly to be regarded 
as the strong pillars in Gods earth- 
ly temple? Is it not because our 
attachment to each other, as fellow- 
citizens of the heavenly kingdom, 
naturally ripens into warmer love in 
common, friendly, unrestrained inter- 
course together at the mercy-seat ; 


the reasons for the fact. 
itself is undeniable. 

“ You will be glad to hear, as I am 
to be able to write, that our gracious 
Master has been with me on the 
ocean, and I have had ’seasons of 
great enjoyment of his presence, es 

ecially in storm and sickness. Then 
he has been hearest to me, and I have 
realized most of his infinite goodness 
and matchless grace. A week ago, 
to-day, the weather was very rough, 
and I was too sick to be out of my 
berth, but as I lay there, all alone, ° 
my soul was filled to overflowing 
with a deep and unspeakable - peace 
and joy, while I thought of my God 
and Saviour; especially in view of 
the infinite worthiness of God and 
the boundless grace of the Redeemer. 
I had a very clear view of the excel- 
lence of the Most High; of the fit- 
ness of his glory being the supreme 
and constant end to be kept in view 


The fact 
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by his people, his angels, and himself. 
Nothing appeared to have any value 
detached from God, made independ- 
ent of him, pursued without direct 
reference to him. His will seemed 
so infinitely right, that I wanted 
every thing to bend to it, to exalt 
and honor it; every thing, both in 
myself and others. I desired him 
to do with me, for time and for eter- 
nity, in connection with my voyage 
and travels and in all the affairs 
of daily life, just what he would 
ptefer; what would be most to him, 
rather than to me, And so I asked 
for all most dear to me, that they 
might honor God, as being better, 
worth more, measured by eternal 
righteousness, than their own person- 
al happiness and welfare. And then 
my heart swelled with gratitude and 
joy, till my eyes overflowed with 
tears, as 1 thought that God asks no 
sacrifice from us to honor him, that 
our interests are not injured that his 
may be promoted, but he has blend- 
ed the two in absolute and perfect 
harmony, so that what is best for 
us is most glorious to him! O 
matchless love! O wisdom vast 
and immeasurable! What heart can 
be so cold and ungenerous as not to 
appreciate them sufficiently, to make 
the will of God before all things else, 
in his estimation and life? Very fre- 
ee have the beautiful lines of 

aber been in my mind and on my 
lips : 

‘Ill that God blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill; 


And all is r' that seems most wrong, 
If is be hi’ewoet will: ‘ 


“T speak of these things, beloved, 
because I know you will rejoice to 
hear of them, and because I want 
you to share them with me. I want 
you, too, to rise above and out of 
self, to ascend into that clearer and 
purer atmosphere where God is seen 
to be, at once, “the only great, the 
only good,” until the soul, blending 


submission with exultation, exclaims: 
‘The Lord be glorified, his will alone 
be done.” It is worth all it will cost 
to reach that hight. It is above 
the region of clouds and storms ; 
these are at the base of the moun- 
tain, while “ eternal sunshine settles 
on its head.” He who habitually 
dwells here has uninterrupted 

and gladness. I do not affirm this 
from experience, but from the neces- 
sity of the case. How -can that soul 
be disturbed and agitated and unhap- 
py who sees in all the incidents of 
its life the directing and controlling 
hand of God, and who appreciates 
the wisdom and the goodness that 
guide that hand; that both wants 
God to govern and actually recog- 
nizes his rule? He must dwell in 
peace. 

“And now, my dear people, let 
this be our common desire and effort, 
to reach the attainment indicated ; let 
us make all of God that he is in him- 
self; let us come down from an over- 
estimate of ourselves. Creatures 
of yesterday, what do we know un- 
less God enlighten our darkness, and 
convey to us knowledge? How can 
we, in our blindness, assume to take 
the direction of the Infinite, to tell 
him what he may do and what he 
must not; to pronounce’ upon his 
works and ways as though we com- 
prehended the least of them; to affix 
conditions to our obedience and sub- 
mission to his most holy will? Away 
with all this, and be ours the spirit 
of the ancient prophet, ‘Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him; 
be ours the prayer of our divine 
Redeemer: ‘Thy will be done.’ 

“ Applicable to all, this exhortation 
is, especially in point, to all who are 
in affliction, and some among you 
may be weeping bitter tears, of which 
I know not, though it is my daily 
prayer that God will shelter you all 
under his outspread wings during 
my absence. The actual trials of 
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life are of divine appointment, Our 
heavenly Father determines the pe- 
culiar conditions of the probationary 
existence of each one of us. Not a 
disappointment distresses us; not one 
sorrow makes the heart heavy and 
sad, but it comes from him. It is 
part of his great plan concerning us 
from the very beginning. No acci- 
dents mar the fulfillment of this plan. 
No contingent, uncontrollable influ- 
ences arise in life to disarrange it. 
“Brethren, sisters, shall we not, 
one and all, accept it as prepared for 
us? If it makes ours, in any respects, 
a hard lot, and comparatively this 
may be the case, it may conduct to 
a brighter and more glorious reward 
in the endless future. If it dimin- 
ishes our joys here, it may highten 
them hereafter. If it makes poverty 
and sickness and unkindness, from 
false friends and cruel enemies, to fill 
up our days and nights with sighing 
and tears, it may conduct us to hights 
of blessedness in the bright world to 
which we go we had otherwise never 
reached. Let us, then, accept the 
Father’s will concerning us. If it 
drives us from our homes, in search 
of health across a stormy ocean, to 
become, for a season, strangers in 
a strange land; or if it bereaves us 
of those who ‘are bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh;’ or if it mul- 
tiplies around us the cares and ills 
and hardships of life, let us look up 
to our Father, on his throne of grace 


and wisdom, of love and power, 


and smiling through our tears, ‘ put a 
cheerful courage on,’ to bear sorrow 
with fortitude, and to endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers, and to obey 
with diligence and alacrity, cheered 
and strengthened and sustained by 
the promise, that in due season, if we 
faint not, we shall reach a glorious 
clime, where all tears are wiped away 
from all eyes forever; ‘where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.’ ” 


‘ 
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Fulton-Street Prayer-Meeting, 


Tue fifth anniversary of this world. 
renowned pray er-meeting was obsery. 
ed on Tuesday, September 234, by a 
large and attentive audience, in the 
Dutch Church. The Rev. Dr. Ver. 
milye presided, and gave interesting 
direction to the religious services, 
Numerous clergymen of the city, of 
different denominations, were pres. 
ent. 

The services were begun at twelve 
o’clock by Dr. Vermilye, who read 
the 46th Psalm. He added : “Qn 
this fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the Fulton-street prayer-meeting, 
it is fitting that we should make 
some special and heartfelt recogni- 
tion of thanks for the institution 
which has been of such signal useful. 
ness during the period of its exist. 
ence. What blessings have come 
down during this five years upon in- 
dividual souls and upon the Chureh, 
to bless our country with the exhibi- 
tions of God’s grace! What thank. 
fulness should fill our hearts, that 
God has given so many and such 
signal answers to prayer. It seems 
to have been raised up as an instru. 
mentality to show the power of pray- 
er, and to hasten the time when the 
Spirit of God shall be poured out 
upon all the earth, 

“ The sustaining of the Church, and 
the sustaining of the government to 
be a blessing to this and all lands, 
depends on the people of God and 
the power of prayer in prevailing at 
his throne. It devolves upon us to 
look to him, that he may bless us, 
and continue to grant us his presence, 
until the glorious light of the millen- 
nial morning shall beam upon the 
world.” 

After singing a hymn, “ Blest be 
the tie,” ete., Dr. Asa D. Smith 
said: “It is the glory of our blessed 
religion that it suits all the condi- 
tions of our complicated being. We 
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live in the future and in the past; 
and it is well for us, as Christians 
and as individuals, that we can look 
back and review the experiences, the 
mercies, and the privileges of the 

as well as anticipate the pro- 
mises of the future. So it ie well 
that we can look back to-day on the 


’ gnniversary of the Fulton-street pray- 


er-meeting, and review the history 
and rejoice over the blessings that 
have flowed from this sacred foun- 
tain, 

“The power of prayer has been 
wonderfully illustrated by the Ful- 
ton-street prayer-meeting. I believe 
this meeting has had the effect to 
commend this great and geruine 
power of the Church of God. It is 
prayer that energizes the preacher, 
moves all obstacles out of the way, 
and enables us to rejoice over all our 
foes. 

“This meeting illustrates the value 
of specific prayer. I think that we are 
apt to make our prayers too general, 
We want specific prayer. We are 
reminded of this by the Apostle: 
‘In every thing give thanks.’ It is 
good to be here to-day, to see these 
crowded seats and this large assem- 
bly, as a witness of the power of 
prayer in drawing us together ; but 
there are unseen witnesses who are 
not with us here to-day — souls that 
have been saved, in answer to the 
prayers of this meeting, who are 
now walking in spotless robes in 
the New Jerusalem, and singing the 
praises of redeeming love around 
"the throne.” 

Rev. Dr. Rodgers, of New-Jersey, 
said: “ When I look at this meeting 
to-day, I look back to the twenty-third 
of September, five years ago, when 
five or six gathered for prayer, and I 
am reminded of the exclamation of 
the sacred writer: ‘ How great a mat. 
ter a little fire kindleth! Ina little 
room, in the upper part of the adjoin- 
ing building, sat one anxiously wait- 


ing to see the result of the invitation 

to prayer. Six gentlemen came to- 
gether, and the burden of their pray- 

er was: ‘Thy kingdom come,’ On that 

day a small coal was placed upon 

the altar,.and it has kindled and 

blazed, and shines brighter and bright- 

er, till its influence is felt around the 

world. ‘Behold how great a mat- 

ter a little fire kindleth.’ Who 

would have thought on that day, 

that thousands would come together 

tocelebrate the fifth anniversary of 
the Fulton-street prayer-meeting ? 

And then, sir, when we look at the 

results from this small beginning, we 

exclaim: ‘It is the Lord’s doings; it. 
is marvelous in our eyes.’ We are 
not to look only at the results in 
our churches and families, but we 
may draw aside the vail, and look at 
the company around the throne, and 
see them to-day, as they sing the 
praises of the Redeemer. We may 
truly feel that God has set his seal 
to this instrumentality. 


‘¢* Prayer was appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give.’” 


Rev. Dr. Hutton addressed the 
throne of grace, and the Rev. Dr. 
Cookman, of the Methodist. Church, 
arose and said, that perhaps he could 
not offer any thing more appropri- 
ate to the occasion than to men- 
tion one or two facts illustrating the 
influence of the Fulton-street prayer- 
meeting. Several years ago, he 
was pastor of a church in Philadel- 
phia, and while there, a young man 
who had enjoyed the Fulton-street 
meetings resolved to establish a simi- 
lar meeting in that city. The speak- 
er passed by the door of the lecture- 
room on several occasions, and looked 
in, when he ought to have gone in, 
and saw three or four assembled in 
prayer. Though few, God heard and 
answered their prayers. The num- 
bers increased, and it was removed to 
Jayne’s Hall; and before the work 
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closed, that spacious room, capable 
of holding four thousand person, was 
crowded. When he saw such results 
from such a small beginning, he asked 
himself what might not be expected 
and hoped for from the continued and 
persevering prayer of the Fulton- 
street meeting. He believed that 
when the great crisis of the coun- 
try is passed, and our war ended, 
here will be such a revival of 
the spirit of prayer, and we may 
look for the answer to our prayers, 
that not only four thousand, but mil- 
lions will be brought in, and the 
Spirit will breathe upon the slain, 
that they may live. 

Mr. Cookman mentioned the case 
of one of his brothers who, he was as- 
sured, had been brought to a know- 
ledge of Christ; in answer to the 
prayers of the meeting in Philadel- 
phia, where he had made a personal 
request on his behalf. He gave it 
as a proof of the power of prayer, 
and the willingness of God to hear. 

“Some time since, two gentlemen 
met in a car in the city of Boston, in 
a train going to an inland town, In 
conversation, it appeared that they 
were going to the same place, and 
further, they found that they were of 
the same name, and were both going 
to see an elder brother whom they 
had not seen for many years, An 
explanation followed, in which it ap- 
peared that they were brothers, who 
had long been separated, and were 
on the same errand to the home of 
their brother. So, while sitting here, 
I have felt that we had one destina- 
tion. My name is Alfred Cookman. 
I am a Methodist. But I have a 
higher name. It is that of * Christ- 
ian.’ Here I meet you, bearing the 
same name, and all in the same train 
—brothers and sisters—going home 
to heaven, to rest in the presence of 
God. 

“TI thank God that the points in 
which we agree are found in the Bi- 
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ble; those in which we disagree 
found in catechisms, creeds, and Tit 
urgies. The points in which we 
agree are fundamentals; those in 
which we disagree are non-essep. 
tials.” 

M®. Cookman closed with an apt 
illustration of the alabaster box of 
ointment, which, being broken into © 
pieces, sent its odor not only over 
the house, but through all ages, and 
to-day, and will to the end: of time, 
So the Church, in different fragments, 
may send up to the throne the odor 
and offering of a sanctified and unit- 
ed service. 

Rev. Dr. Rufus Clark, of Brooklyn, 
alluding to the history and results 
of the Fulton-street prayer-meeting, 
said: “Eternity alone can reveal 
what has been accomplished by this 
prayer-meeting. I have been ask- 
ing myself: ‘ What are the princi- 
ples that make up the power of this 
meeting?” And the first, principle, 
I think, is in the spirit of unity, 
We meet as the followers of Christ, 
and in this gathering of different 
names, we see the dawning of the 
millennial light, when differences will 
be little accounted of. Another prin- 
ciple is the earnestness with which 
prayer is offered daily for the differ. 
ent objects brought before the meet- 
ing. Another principle is faith— 
confident, trusting faith in the full- 
ness of God’s promises, and in the 
presentation of the cases daily 
brought before the assembly.” 

Dr. Clark urged the importance 
of prayer for the nation, for the 
widow and the orphan, for the hero 
on the battle-field, and for our rulers. 
He read a letter from an officer of 
the army, written to his wife on the 
evening preceding the battle in which 
he fell for his country, in which he 
seemed to have had a full premoni- 
tion that his end was near. Bidding 
her farewell, and commending her 
and his two young boys to God, he 
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sent this last message to her hands. 
The letter was peculiarly beautiful, 
and awakened the deepest emotions 
in the audience, many of whom 
ed its publication. 
wiThe hymn, “All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name,” was sung, and then 
Dr. Butler, of New-York, spoke of 
the four great periods when the Spirit 
had been.poured out, commencing 
with the day of Pentecost, and re- 
ferred to the great persecutions and 
commotions that followed these re- 
vivals, 

Rev. J. H. Morrison, of the Lodi- 
ana Mission, Punjaub, India, ap- 
pealed for a deeper interest in behalf 
of foreign missions, both for its own 
sake and the reflex influence upon 
the churches at home, in deepening 
a spirit of prayer and piety in the 
hearts of the professed followers of 
Christ. 

After another hymn had been 
sung, and prayer offered by Rev. 
Dr. Krebbs, the assembly was dis- 
missed by singing the Doxology, and 
the Benediction, by Dr. Vermilye. 
Thus another year of the prayer- 
meeting blessings have gone on rec- 
ord in the history of this blessed 
meeting, to be preserved forever in 
the annals of eternity. Would that 
Fulton-street prayer-meetings were 
established in all our large cities, to 
bless our land and the world, 





For The Prayer-Meeting, 
The Highest Honor. 


Ir has been accounted a high object 
of ambition to win a name and place 
among the great and titled of this 
world. A eoronet, a patent. of no- 
bility, an admission to the aristoc- 
racy of a nation, has kindled the zeal 
and enterprise of téns of thousands, 
The great naval hero of England, 
Lord Nelson, is said to have ex- 
claimed, on the eve of a memorable 
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battle, “A peerage or a grave in 
Westminster . Abbey !” and this 
might be taken as the motto of his 
life, and not of his only, but of thou- 
sands more. 

But what is the aristocracy of 
wealth or rank to the aristocracy of 
faith? What is the record of a 
name in the peerage of England, to 
the record of a name in the Book of 
Life? What is the favor of a king 
or president to the covenant love of 
the King of kings? What is the 
boast of noble descent to the assur- 
ance of the humblest believer who 
is warranted to say, “ My Father, 
God”? What are the privileges of 
rank and titles to those which per- 
tain to such as are made “ kings and 
priests unto God”? How the mere 
external splendor of all worldly 
greatness pales amid the twilight of 
calamity, or the shadows of the dark 
valley ! and yet it is then that the 
believer’s hope shines forth with a 
peculiar radiance, and the mists of 
earth disperse to reveal the triumph- 
ant glory of One that shall shine as 
the stars forever and ever. 

The story of mere worldly great- 
ness, whatever it be, serves only to 
point a moral. Like the meteor of 
the night, it gleams for a moment, 
and then vanishes away. Its mem- 
ory and its fame soon die out in 
doubtful traditions, unread biogra- 
phies, and crumbling epitaphs, “But 
the course of him whom God shall 
own as the peer of angels, is like the 
rising light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. To him 
belong the blessings of adoption, the 
covenant of grace, the great and 
precious promises of the divine 
word—not the patent of earthly 
nobility, but the charter of salvation. 
His treasure is in heaven, and his 
record is on high, 

Yet this is the birthright of the 
redeemed, It is bestowed by an 
infinitely gracious Sovertign on all 
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that repent and believe. It is not 
dependent on the chances of natural 
descent. It belongs to all that are 
born of God. The humblest may 
aspire to it, and the greatest may 
well feel that it outvies all his 
honors, 

Why, then, above all else, does it 
not kindle the ambition of the soul ? 
Why do any despise it? Why do 
they insult by cold neglect the grace 
that offers it? No one will say that 
it is unneeded. Human guilt, want, 
and wretchedness, demand nothing 
so much, Is it, then, inaccessible ? 
No; it is freely offered. It is even 
urged upon human acceptance. The 
exclusiveness of a worldly aristoc- 
racy is unknown in the domain of 
grace. You might, unless inheriting 
it by the accident of birth, have to 
toil long to win admission to the 
circles of the great and titled of this 
world. But through the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, you are free- 
ly invited to the communion of his 
redeemed. You are called to ob- 
tain, through the merits of another, 
what could never be yours in your 
own right. You are called and urged 
to lay hold upon eternal life, to re- 
ceive the inheritance of the promises 
and the blessings of the covenant, to 
be numbered among God’s children, 
to be “heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Jesus Christ.” You know that 
the blessedness which you are thus 
invited to share has no earthly par- 
allel. You know that the inheritance 
offered is one that beggars the prince- 
liest domain. You know that the 
honor extended for your acceptance 
is one which might warrant you in 
looking down with contempt on all 
terrestrial distinctions. You know 
that the privileges you are urged to 
accept are such as no king could 
confer by royal patent. You know 
that though you might gain the whole 
world, yet if still without these, you 
would be a poor, miserable, guilty 
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creature, beneath envy, beneath all 
but infinite compassion, 

Why, then, will you seek the less 
and reject the greater? Why seize 
the fleeting sand that cheats your 
grasping fingers, and let the costliest 
treasure, the crown of life, with all 
its jewels, go? Why choose the 
gilded vapors of the morning, that 
soon vanish, and scorn the invitin 
loveliness of the paradise of God ? 





The Curious Mirror. 


Ir is said that among the curiosi- 
ties displayed at the late Exhibition 
in Paris, and promised for the one 
now held in England, was a large 
concave mirror, the instrument of a 
startling species of optical magic. 
On standing close to the mirror and 
looking into it, it presents nothing 
but a monstrously magnificent exhi- 
bition of your own physiognomy, 
On retiring a little, it gives your own 
face and figure in true proportion, 
but reversed —the head downward, 
But retire still further, and you see 
yourself—not a reflection, it does 
not strike you as a reflection, but 
your veritable self — standing’ in the 
middle part between you and the 
mirror. The effect is almost appall- 
ing, from the idea it suggests of 
something supernatural ; so startling, 
in fact, that men of the strongest 
nerves will shrink involuntarily at 
the first view. 

It is said that the artist who first 
succeeded in finishing a mirror of 
this description, brought it to the 
French King, placed his majesty on 
the right spot, and bade him draw 
his sword and thrust at the figure he 
saw. The King did so, but seeing 
the point of a sword directed at his 
own breast, threw down his weapon 
and ran away. He was frightened 
by his own image. 

But is not time, when opportunity 
is given for reflection, and the eye 
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of conscience is directed at one’s 
own image, just such a mirror as 
this? You look at yourself, as you 
are at the passing moment, and your 
self-importance and self-sufficiency 
are wondrously magnified. You are 
a colossal man. You are magnified 
to the measure of your own conceit. 
Before you is the gigantic exhibition 
of self, by the side of which all other 
interests, and the well-being of your 
fellows, shrink into insignificance. 

But you draw back a little. You 
let a few yesterdays pass by. And 
now you look for the same image, 
but it is gone. Another has taken 
its place. But what is it? A man, 
somewhat less colossal, but standing 
on his head. You see the visions of 
hope, and the features of other days 
reversed. The self-importance and 
the selfishness that were all in all, 
have become fairly ludicrous, You 
are ashamed of your ambitious great- 
ness. You see your head resting on 
the earth, and fastened there, or your 
feet rise so that you stand upon the 
air,and a world upon your head is 
crushing you. 

Is not this with thousands and 
tens of thousands a real experience ? 
Does there not often come a period 
when the golden visions of early 
days end in somber clouds and deep 
shadows, and when the prospect that 
was once a delight has been com- 
pletely reversed? Defeated plans 
seem to stand on-their head, or vain- 
ly essay to walk, with feet reversed, 
the thin and yielding air. 

But this is not the end. Let the 
yesterdays become years. Let a 
longer interval separate you from 
the image of what you were. Stand 
in that point where, with time before 
and only eternity behind, your own 
life comes out before you with a new 
and startling distinctness. It is no 
longer an image you behold, but 
your real self. And what an exhi- 
bition! You lift the finger of mem- 
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ory, and a finger is pointed at you. 
You open your lips to excuse or 
confess, and there too are lips that 
move, though they utter not a sound. 
You draw the sword to chase away 
that unwelcome visitor, the animate 
statue of your former self, the liv- 
ing, startling apparition of your 
guilty heart, and a sword is drawn 
that threatens to pierce you. You 
start back in terror, confronted by 
what you dread above all else to 
meet, trembling to face in its true 
features the look and bearing of your 
own soul. 





Terse Sentences from Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Taytor’s tendency to diffuseness 
and excessive verbiage is sometimes 
checked, and he repeatedly throws off 
sentences terse and striking enough 
for the pen ofa satirist. Sometimes 
in a word he paints a picture or con- 
denses the emphasis of a whole para- 
graph. Urging perseverance in pray- 
er, he says: “ Fall upon your knees, 
and grow there.” Absalom’s sin, com- 
mitted by the advice of Achitophel, 
was “to secure him in the possession 
of hell.” By offering tempting al- 
lurements to sin, a man “kills his 
neighbor like a gentleman.” — In such 
a case our civilities are direct trea- 
sons to the soul, “That you may 
be kind to your guest, you step aside 
and lay away the Christian. Your 
love can not be expressed, unless you 
do him an ill turn, and civilly invite 
him to a fever.” The folly of sin- 
ners is depicted by showing them to 
be “as greedy of the world as child- 
ren of raw fruit.” Counterfeiting 
sickness, he speaks of “a trap-door 
to fall into it,” as in the case of 
Ceelius, who pretending to the gout, 
found that “ his arts of dissimulation 
were so witty, that they put life and 
motion into the very’image of the 
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disease,” so that the very picture 
itself was made to “ sigh and groan.” 
Not a few sentences we meet with, 

in which a sound philosophy or a 
striking one takes the form of 
a proverb, Here are a few speci- 
mens : “ A sacrifice without a heart, 
was a sad and ominous presage in 
the superstitions of the Roman au- 
urs; and so it is in the service of 
God.” “Although a little wound 
upon the finger is very curable, yet 
the smallest prick upon the heart is 
mortal; so is a design and purpose 
of the smallest disobedience, in its 
formality as malicious and destruc- 
tive, as in its matter it was pardon- 
able and excusable.” “ High specu- 
lations are as barren as the tops of ce- 
dars, but the fundamentals of Christ- 
ianity are as fruitful as the-valleys 
or the creeping vine.” Vice, grown 
into a bad habit, is a tyrant; but 
Taylor illustrates the truth by say- 
ing : “ He that feeds a lion, must obey 
him, unless he make his den to be 
his prison.” Setting forth the spirit 
of the law, he says: “There is a 
homicide in the tongue as well as in 
the heart; and he that kills a man’s 
reputation by calumnies or slander 
or open reviling, hath broken this 
commandment.” “ Felicity,” he 
tells us, “is not a jewel that can be 
locked up in one man’s cabinet.” 
Again: “ All our trouble is within 
us, . . . No men sleep so sound- 
ly as they that lay their head upon 
nature’s lap.” “ He that despiseth 
his preacher, is a hearer of arts and 
learning, not of the word of God.” 
“ God hath opened no gate to heaven 
but. the narrow gate, of which the 
cross was the key.” “A prosperous 
iniquity is the most unprosperous 
condition in the world.” “ Fame 
or honor is a nice thing, tender as a 
woman’s chastity, or like the face 
of the purest mirror, which a foul 
breath, or an unwholesome air, or 
a watery eye can sully, and the 
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beauty is lost, though it be not dash- 
ed in pieces.” “ He that, without 
any end of charity or institution, 
shall tell lies, only to become ridi. 
culous in himself, or to mock another, 
hath set something on his doom’s. 
day-book, which must be taken off 
by water or by fire—that is, by re- 
pentance or a judgment.” — Presb, 
Quarterly. 





The Salvation to be Prayed for, 


Norsixe more true than if man 
really wills the thing he prays for, 
and if the thing be agreeable to the 
will of God, he will certainly obtain 
it. “Now, God, on the one band, will- 
eth all men to be saved ; and if any 
one of these men, on the other, will 
for his salvation, every barrier ap- 
pears to be done away, and the sinner 
is on the eve of a great and glorious 
enlargement. But be sure that you 
understand what this will for salva- 
tion means, It is not merely that 
the hand of vengeance shall be lifted 
off from you. It is also that the 
spirit of glory and of virtue shall 
rest upon you. It is not merely 
that you shal! obtain a personal ex- 
emption from that lake of living 
agony into which are thrown the 
outcasts of condemnation. It is also 
that you shall obtain a spiritual ex- 
emption from the vice and the vo- 
luptuousness and all the worldly 
affections which animate the passions 
and pursuits of the unregenerate 
uponearth, It is not alone for some 
vague and indefinite blessedness in 
future. It is fur a renovation of 
taste and of character at present. 
The man, in fact, who desires aright 
and prays aright for the object of his 
salvation, is not merely on the eve 
of a great revolution in his prospects 
for eternity ; he is on the eve of a 
great moral revolution in his heart 
and in his history at this moment. 
His prayer to be saved embraces, it 
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is true, the transference of his person 
on the other side of death, from the 
torments of hell to the transports of 

radise ; but without a transference 
of character on this side of death, the 
thing is impossible, and so there is 
enveloped in the prayer this cry of 
aspiring earnestness: ‘“‘ O God! cre- 
ate in me a clean heart, and renew a 
right spirit within me.”—Dr. Cuat- 
MERS. 





Never Distrust God. 


Asove all, I would say to the 
Christian, never distrust the kind- 
ness, the love, the wisdom and faith- 
fulness of your Saviour ; but confide 
in him who has promised that all 
things shall work together for your 
good. Though you may not now 
know what he is doing, you shall 
know hereafter. You will see the 
reason of all the trials and tempta- 
tions, the dark and comfortless hours, 
the distressing doubts and fears, the 
long and tedious conflicts with which 
you are now exercised, and you will 
be convinced that not a sigh, not a 
tear, not a single uneasy thought was 
allotted you without some wise and 

acious design, Say not, then, like 

acob of old, All these things are 

against me; say not like David, I 
shall one day perish by the hand of 
Saul; for all these things are for 
* your good, and you shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck you 
out of Christ’s hand, hy should 
‘you, who are sons of the King of 
heaven, be lean and discontented 
from day to day? Remember that 
if you are in the path of the just, 
you are the heir of God and joint 

eir with Christ, of an inheritance in- 
corruptible, eternal, and that fadeth 
not away. Be not discouraged at 
the small progress you appear to 
make, or the difficulties you may 
meet with. Why should the infant 
be discouraged because he has not 
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the strength of manhood, or the wis- 
dom of age? Wait on the Lord in 
the diligent use of his appointed 
means, and he will strengthen your 
hearts, so that you shall mount up 
as on eagle’s wings; you shall run 
and not be weary; you shall walk 
and not faint.—Payson’s Thoughts. 





The True Test of Piety. 


Ir we would wish to discover 
whether there were any particles of 
steel in a large quantity of rubbish, 
it would not be the wisest way to 
search for them, and especially in the 
dark, but to hold a large and effica- 
cious magnet over it. And this, if it 
be there, is the way to discover true 
religion in our souls. The truths 
and promises of God are to a princi- 
ple of religion in the mind, that 
which the magnet is to the steel. 
If there be any in us, the proper ex- 
hibition of the Gospel will ordinarily 
draw it forth. 

If it be a matter of doubt with 
you whether you be truly converted, 
far be it from me to endeavor to 
persuade you that you are so. Your 
doubts may be well-founded for 
aught I can tell, and supposing they 
should be so, the door of mercy is 
still open. If you leave obtained 
mercy, the same way. is open for 
your obtaining it again; and if not, 
there is no reason why you should 
not obtain it now. The Gospel sup- 
per is provided ; all things are ready, 
and the King’s servants are commis- 
sioned to persuade and, as it were, 
compel them to come in. If you 
accept this invitation, all are yours, 
I ask not whether you be willing to 
be saved in God’s way, in ordef to 
determine your right to accept spir- 
itual blessings—the message sent 
you in the Gospel determines this— 
but in order to ascertain your inter- 
est inthem. If you cordially believe 
the Gospel, you have the promise of 
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eternal life. If its blessings suit 
your desires, they are all your own. 
If, for example, it does not offend 
you, but accords with your very 
heart to sue for mercy as the chief 
of sinners ; if you be willing to occu- 
py that place which the Gospel 
assigns you, which is ¢he dust, and 
to ascribe to Jesus that which God 
has assigned to him, “ power and 
riches and wisdom and strength and 
honor and glory and blessing ;” if 
you can unreluctantly give up all 
claim to life on the footing of your 
own worthiness, and desire nothing 
so much as to be found in Christ, not 
having your own rigliteousness ; if 
the salvation you seek be a deliver- 
ance from the dominion of sin, as 
well as from its damning power ; 
finally, if the heaven you desire be 
that which the Scriptures reveal, a 
state of pure and holy enjoyment, 
there can be no just cause to doubt 
your interest in these things.—Rev. 
Anprew Fotuer. 





Not the Sinner, but Satan. 


Ir is a notable passage in Anselm, 
who compares the heretic and perse- 
cutor to the horse, and the devil to 
the rider. “Now,” saith he, “in 
battle, when the enemy comes riding 
up, the valiant soldier is not angry 
with the horse, but horseman. He 
labors to kill the man that he may 
possess the horse for his use.” Thus 
we do with the wicked. We are 
not to bend our wrath against them, 
but Satan, that rides them and spurs 
them on; laboring by prayer for 
them, as Christ did on the cross, to 
dismount the devil, that so these 
miserable souls, hackneyed by him, 
may be delivered from him. It is 
more honor to take one soul alive 
out of the devil’s clutches, than to 
leave many slain upon the field.— 
Gurnall’s Christian Armor. 
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“‘ Awake, thou that Sleepest |” 


Wiuuram Writserrorce wrote, 
some time after his conversion, to 
a former friend, a collegiate acquaint- 
ance. Years had passed since they 
met— years of gayety and fashion- 
able amusement to the young states- 
man—but now, reviewing them with 
a Christian scrutiny, he declared that 
they seemed to him like a dream, 
from which he had but just awaked 
to the realities of actual existence. 

Is not this necessarily the charac. 
ter of a life “without God in the 
world”? Is it not a dream of fancy, 
the bewilderment of existence ? And 
is it not from this that the Gospel 
seeks to arouse men, crying out, 
“Awake, thou that sleepest”? Again 
and again in the lifetime of the sin- 
ner the call is made. Every time, 
if he resists it, the call is more un- 
welcome, until at last he is either 
given over to fatal repose, or death 
itself shakes his now frighted soul 
to a startling consciousness of its 
hastening doom ? 

A sea-captain was once wrecked, 
and for eighty days, with his com- 
panions, was tossed in a little boat 
upon the waves. Before they were 
rescued they had nearly perished 
with famine. Their hunger became 
intense, and as drowsiness crept over 
them each dreamed of an ample ta- 
ble richly spread with luxurious and 
tempting food. Again and again 
was this experience repeated, and at 
each awakening the disappointment 
and the horror were more intense. 
Is it not thus with the sinner’s awak- 
enings, while he puts from him the 
bread of life offered in the Gospel ? 
His life is a series of dreams, each 
setting before him its table of prom- 
ise, and every time that he is dis- 
turbed by the admonitions of con- 
science or the appeals of truth, the 
agony of his awakening, the sting ot 
conscious misery, is the more in 
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tense, until resorting to the opiates 
of worldly indulgence and vain de- 
light, he dooms his soul to the slum- 
bers of the second death, 

Who would indulge in greams 
that must end in disappointment? or, 
to escape the sting of conscious mis- 
ery, will rush upon the guilty means 
to prolong his repose ? Dreams may 
spread before you an ideal bliss, but 
their unrealized hopes must finally 
mock your agony. For the time of 
waking must come. Jt may be put 
off—sometimes long—by the arts of 
sin, but at last the vision will fade, 
the bubble will burst, the soul will 
awake to the realities of its condi- 
tion. When shall that waking be ? 
In time or eternity? What shall 
produce it? The still small voice of 
mercy now, speaking in tones of 
love, or the thunders of the final 
judgment ? 





* Not with Enticing Words,”’ 


“ Nor with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom :” this was the negative char- 
acteristic of the preaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. How often 
is this forgotten by many who pre- 
sume to deal with the heart and con- 
science of the sinner? It is not the 
pomp of words, nor profuseness of 
illustration that can accomplish the 
work which the preacher has in 
view. It is not “the feather that 
wings the dart” that does the execu- 
tion, but its barbed point. Truth 
may be overloaded with imagery. 
Even an exquisite picture may be 
hung in so gaudy a frame that atten- 
tion shall be diverted from it to that 
which is merely secondary. The 
solemn weight and importance of 
the message should never be ob- 
secured by tawdry ornaments. Fore- 
ibly and pertinently does a quaint 


‘old writer say: “The word of God 


is too sacred a thing, and preaching 
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too solemn a work, to be toyed and 
played with, as is the usage of some 
who make a sermon but matter of 
wit and fine oratory. Their sermon 
is like a child’s doll, from which if 
you take its dress, the rest is worth 
nothing ; unpin the story, take off 
the gaudy phrases, and nothing is 
left in the discourse, If we mean to 
do good, we must come, not only in 
word, but with power. Satan moves 
not for a thousand such squibs and 
wit-cracks. Draw, therefore, the 
sword out of thy scabbard, and 
strike with its naked edge: this you 
will find the only way to pierce your 
people’s consciences, and draw blood 
of their sins.” 





Youth given to the World. 


Tose generous and noble youth, 
whose loveliest distinction is their 
sensibility to virtue, and to a Say- 
iour’s compassion, who engage us so 
by their confidence, their warm and 
unsettled affections, their inexperi- 
ence of sorrow and the dangers of 
deception, all beautiful as they are, 
we see them giving their hearts to 
the world ; we cry, but can not make 
them hear ; we look on and see them 
as trees already in “ yellow leaf;” 
the angel that was in them has dis- 
appeared, gone in all but his visage; 
a blight has fallen on the religious 
delicacy of the mind, and 


‘ Like the crushed flower, no time, no art, 
Can make it bloom again.” 


We see them yet; their hearts beat 
only for worldly pleasure and ad- 
miiration; none of their associates 
feel surprise, or attempt to turn them 
to better things; their simple feel- 
ings are acquiring the vigor and 
hardiness of a worldly maturity, and 
they are moving on—a wonder to 
all but those who are going the same 
way, yet no wonder to themselves— 
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numbers falling into the grave, num- 
bers wasting with disease, numbers 
bowed down with anguish and dis- 
appointment, numbers consuming 
with envy and pride, numbers find- 
ing pleasure ceasing to please, num- 
bers acknowledging that “all is van- 
ity,” with no heart to seek for sub- 
stance, and numbers looking back on 
a life gone through, and a world tried 
and emptied, and forward to an eter- 
nity just at hand, yet having no 
heart, no resolution to prepare for it ; 
we see them no more, but the world 
is going on as before; their places 
are filling up, and ceasing to know 
them, none the better that they have 
lived, nor the sadder that they are 
done.—Rev. Herman Hooker. 





Where is Paradise ? 


1. Panavise is where the tree of 
life is; fur the tree of life is in the 
midst of the paradise of God. (Rev. 
2:7. 

2. ‘he tree of life is where the 
river of the water of life is; for the 
tree of life is on either side of that 
river. (Rev. 22: 2.) 

8. The river of the water of life 
is where the throne of God and the 
Lamb is ; for that river proceeds out 
of it. (Rev. 22: 2.) 

4. The throne of God and the 
Lamb is in the city, where shall be 
no more curse, no night, no need of 
candles, of moon or sun to shine in 
it; where there is no temple, for the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the temple of it. (Rev. 21: 22, 
23, and 22: 3, 5.) 

5. This city is heaven. Heaven is 
my throne. (Isa. 66:1; Matt. 5: 


“ 
‘he conclusion is that where hea- 
ven is, there is paradise. 

To this conclusion conforms the 
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language of the Apostle, in 2 Cor, 
12, declaring, in the second verse, 
he knew a man caught up to the third 
heaven, and, in the fourth, into para- 
dise, ‘Phe assumption that the Apos. 
tle intefids different places, seems en- 
tirely gratuitous. 

The Apostle was caught up. The 
creed says, Jesus descended. The 
termini ad quem are manifestly dif. 
ferent. Not that Jesus did not go 
to paradise, as he promised the peni- 
tent thief; but the paradise to which 
he went was the presence of “ Al- 
mighty God, with whom do live the 
spirits of those who depart hence in 
the Lord, and with whom the souls 
of the faithful, after they are deliver- 
ed from the burden of tbe flesh, are 
in joy and felicity.”—-Zpiscopal Re. 
corder. 





A Perverted Conscience. 


Remember, too, that your con- 
science is not a sure guide. It is li- 
able to be perverted by bad company. 
Conscience with the malign passions 
is devilish. Conscience with selfish- 
ness and pride is infernal, And if 
your conscience is to be to you a 
benefactor and a guide, it must keep 
company with the Christian emotions 
and sentiments ; it must daily stand 
in the light of God’s countenance, 
Do not think, then, that because you 
are conscientious you are of course 
right. You may conscientiously be- 
lieve in that which is not true. You 
may conscientiously believe that a 
course is safe which ends in death. 
The only true way is to follow a 
conscience that is governed by the 
law of love and charity. I beseech 
of you, look well to your conscience, 
and see not only that it is instructed 
and intelligent, but that it acts cdin- 
cidently with the will of God.—Reyv. 
Hi. W. Bszcuzr. 





